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You  may  think  that  the  twenty-first  of  May  is  a  little  late  in  the  season 
for  a  talk  on  school  lunches,   since  so  many  schools  will  be  closing  for  the  summer 
vacation  in  a  few  weeks  —  or  would  be,  in  normal  times.    But  this  year  in  many 
schools  classwork  will  end,  but  the  doors  will  open  at  noontime  for  children  to 
come  in  for  their  noonday  meal.     School  lunches,  you  see,  have  recently  taken  on 
a  new  importance.    They  have  become  emergency  measures  for  emergency  times  and 
one  means  of  saving  the  health  of  our  coming  generation. 

During  the  past  few  hard  years  growing  children  have  been  soue  of  the 
greatest  sufferers  from  the  depression.    Thousands  all  over  the  country  have  been 
undernourished,  actually  hungry  much  of  the  time,  because  so  many  families  lacked 
the  means  to  feed  them.    An  official  report  of  a  recent  survey  of  the  condition 
of  children  in  this  country  says  that  "seven  and  a  half  million  children  are 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  depression."    That  means,   in  plain  terms,  that 
seven  and  a  half  million  small  bodies  haven't  enough  clothes  on  the  outside,  nor 
enough  food  on  the  inside.    Well,  it's  poor  business  for  any  country  to  let  the 
health  of  its  children  suffer.    Tomorrow's  citizens  must  be  built  today.  Other- 
wise, they  may  become  an  expensive  liability  for  the  future. 

So,  one  of  the  more  recent  relief  measures  is  the  noon  meal  served  at 
school.    For  many  children,  free  school  lunches  are  their  mainstay.    During  the 
school  year  which  is  almost  over,  free  school  lunches  have  been  a  godsend  to  many 
families,  including  those  on  the  relief  rolls. 

Different  places  have  met  this  school-lunch  problem  in  different  ways. 
Women's  clubs  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  work  in  feeding  children.    As  far 
back  as  1931»  women's  clubs  in  West  Virginia  got  busy  on  the  plight  of  the  hungry 
children  of  unemployed  miners.     In  Fairmont,  West  Virginia,  local  school  nurses 
gave  their  services  to  survey  fifty  schools.    They  found  3000  children  in  need 
of  food.     So  the  women's  club  went  into  action.    Within  four  days  they  were 
serving  almost  2000  of  these  children  milk  and  other  food  at  noon.    They  also 
supplied  milk  every  day  to  2^00  school  children.    Volunteers  used  their  cars  to 
take  the  food  from  the  supply  room  to  the  schools.    After  one  month,  just  one 
month  of  free  lunches,  the  children  had  another  physical  examination.  Their 
weight  had  gone  up,  their  school  work  had  improved,  they  had  new  vitality. 

When  the  women  in  Gallup,  Nejj  Mexico,   found  recently  that  there  were  333 
undernourished  children  in  their  schools,  all  at  least  ten  per  cent  underweight, 
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they  arranged  to  have  them  get  milk  every  day.    And  the  women's  clubs  in  Fairbury, 
Nebraska,  have  paid  for  10,000  quarts  of  milk  for  undernourished  babies  during 
the  past  eight  months.    A  small  town  club  in  North  Carolina  canned  2500  cans  of 
soup  mixture  last  year  so  that  20  colored  schools  out  of  2^4-  could  serve  hot 
lunches.    They  also  gave  1500  cans  to  schools  for  white  children  where  noon  lunches 
were  being  served. 

The  free  lunches  for  undernourished  children  in  Washington,  D.  C.  didn't 
close  down  for  the  Easter  holidays.    No,  the  children  came  to  school  every  noon 
to  take  their  lunch  there.    Here's  how  the  school  lunch  idea  worked  out  in 
Washington.    A  group  of  lively  women  started  things  rolling.    They  got  the  city 
government  interested  in  the  undernourished  youngsters  and  arranged  to  have  relief 
funds  foot  the  bill  for  food.    Then  the  Surplus  Relief  Corporation  turned  over 
surplus  foods  to  supply  much  of  the  school-lunch  menu.    Washington  had  certain 
difficulties  that  many  other  cities  don't  have.     Its  schools  are  scattered  and 
most  of  them  have  no  kitchens.     So  at  first  the  food  was  supplied  by  contract  with 
a  private  firm.    Then  a  kitchen  was  organized  in  an  unused  school  building  to  use 
the  surplus  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  meats,  and  so  on.    CWA  workers  were  called  in 
to  make  sandwiches,   sterilize  the  equipment  and  prepare  the  day's  hot  dish.  At 
these  school  lunches  children  have  a  "surplus"  orange,   sandwiches,  often  of 
bread  made  with  a  large  amount  of  dried  milk,  milk  to  drink,  and  some  nourishing 
but  inexpensive  hot  dish  like  Irish  stew  or  split  pea  soup  or  an  ensemble  of  lima 
beans  and  ham.    The  teachers  make  the  meal  a  gay,  festive  occasion  —  no 
unpleasant  "charity"  feeling  in  the  air.    In  many  cities  the  children  all  eat 
together,  and  no  one,  not  even  the  children  themselves,  knows  which  are  eating  as 
guests  of  the  city  and  which  have  had  a  nickel  or  a  dime  paid  by  their  parents. 

In  many  of  these  school  lunchrooms  the  woman  in  charge  is  using  a  copy  of 
the  new  leaflet  on  relief  lunches  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  as  its 
part  in  this  good  work.    This  leaflet  contains  fifteen  menus  for  school  lunch- 
rooms and  many  recipes.    You  can  have  a  copy,  too,   if  you  are  interested  or 
helping  in  one  of  these  school-lunch  projects.    Just  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  ask  for  the  new  leaflet  on  school  lunches  with 
recipes  for  feeding  fifty  children. 

The  menus  offer  plenty  of  variety  with  such  main  dishes  as  creamed 
vegetables,  meat  and  vegetable  stews,  nourishing  soups  rich  in  vegetables  or  milk 
or  both,  beans  or  other  legumes,   eggs  prepared  in  some  simple  way,  cheese  with 
white  sauce  or  tomatoes,  and  scalloped  dishes  —  all  inexpensive  and  delicious 
and  nourishing,  you  see.    With  the  menus  there  are  large- quantity  recipes  and 
practical  advice  aborvt  buying  sup-olies.    As  I  said,   if  you  are  helping  with 
relief  work  this  summer,  write  to  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  the  leaflet  on  school  lunches  with  recipes  to  serve  fifty  children. 
It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 
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